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THE ALDINE. 



FRA BARTOLOMEO. 

Fra Bartolomeo, the last of the great painters of 
the first Italian school, was born in 1469, in the little 
town of Savignano, near Florence. Little is known 
of his family, and nothing of his younger years, ex- 
cept that he showed a disposition to become a paint- 
er, and was placed under the tuition of Cosimo Ro- 
selli, a Florentine artist of repute. While with Ro- 
selli, he resided with some relations near one of the 
city gates — La Porta San Piero — a circumstance to 
which he owed the name by which he was best 
known till he was thirty — Baccio della Porta, Baccio 
being the Tuscan diminutive of Bartolomeo. Here 
he formed a friendship with Mariotto Albertinelli, a 
painter of about the same age, whose works are with 
difficulty distinguished from his own, and who some- 
times painted with him on the same picture. Barto- 
lomeo was, how- 
ever, the better 
artist, and at this 
time his works 
were noted for 
their feeling and 
harmony of col- 
or, and for their 
selection of sub- 
jects, which were 
all of a religious 
character. Hav- 
ing soon gained 
a great reputa- 
tion by his Ma- 
donnas, he was 
employed by the 
Dominicans of 
the Convent of 
St. Mark to exe- 
cute a fresco of 
the " Last Judg- 
ment " in their 
church. Savon- 
arola, who was a 
friar in the con- 
vent, had com- 
menced his fam- 
ous attack on the 
great ones of this 
world, and their 
follies and vices, 
and Bartolomeo 
at once fell under 
his influence, so 
much so that he 
joined with many 
others in making 
a funeral pyre of 
all the books and 
pictures relating 
to heathen poe- 
try and art on 
which they could 
lay their hands, 
and which they 
burnt in one of 
the most promi- 
nent streets of 
Florence. Bar- 
tolomeo's perso- 
nal contribution 
to this religious 
folly was all his 

designs, drawings, and studies, which represented 
profane subjects, or the human figure undraped, and 
the practise of his art, which he abandoned for the 
society of Savonarola. There could be but one end 
for the daring monk, who was one of those 

" Madmen who have made men mad 
By their contagion." 

He was excommunicated by the Pope, denounced by 
the Medici, forsaken by the fickle people who had 
almost adored him as a saint, and finally arrested, 
and put to torture and the stake. Bartolomeo was 
so stunned and shattered hy the tumults and horrors 
around him, that he hid himself for a time, and at 
last took the vows and became a friar in the convent 
he had been decorating, leaving his friend Alberti- 
nelli to complete his unfinished frescoes. At the end 
of four years, which were passed in austerity, he re- 
sumed his pencil, at the entreaties and commands of 
his Superior, and was henceforth known as Fra Bar- 
tolomeo di San Marco, and by many writers is styled 



simply II Frate (the friar). The young Raphael ar- 
rived at Florence at this time, and, visiting Fra Bar- 
tolomeo in his cell, a friendship sprung up between 
the two painters, to which we are said to partly owe 
the finest works of both. They were of great service 
to each other; Raphael initiated Fra Bartolomeo into 
the mysteries of perspective, and was in turn initia- 
ted into some new methods of coloring. Mrs. Jame- 
son, whose account of Fra Bartolomeo we are con- 
densing, says it is evident that his greatest improve- 
ment dates from his acquaintance with Raphael ; that 
his pictures from this time display more energy of 
expression — a more intellectual grace; while Raph- 
ael imitated his friend in the softer blending of his 
colors, and learned from him the art of arranging 
draperies in an ampler and nobler style than he had 
hitherto practiced — in fact, he had just at this time 
caught the sentiment and manner of Bartolomeo so 




THE DEER FAMILY. — Guido Hammer. 

completely, that the only great work he executed at 
Florence (the "Madonna del Baldachino," in the Pal- 
azzo Pitti) might be, at the first glance, mistaken for 
a composition of the Frate. Richardson, an excel- 
lent writer and first-rate authority, observes that 
" at this time Fra Bartolomeo seems to have been the 
greater man, and might have been the Raphael, had 
not fortune been determined in favor of the other." 

Rumors of the great works upon which Raphael 
and Michael Angelo were employed by Leo X. 
reached Fra Bartolomeo in his cell, when he was 
about forty-four years old, and he obtained leave of 
his Superior to visit Rome. Here he renewed his 
friendship with Raphael, and they spent many hours 
and days in each other's society; but Raphael had 
now so far outrun him in every kind of excellence, 
and what he saw around him, in the Vatican and in 
the Sistine Chapel, so far surpassed his previous 
conceptions, that admiration and astonishment ap- 
peared to swallow up the feeling of emulation. A 
cloud fell upon his spirits, and he returned to Flor- 



ence, leaving only two unfinished pictures — figures 
of St. Peter and St. Paul — which Raphael undertook 
to finish for him. He plucked up courage again after 
his arrival in Florence, and painted better than ever 
before. The "St. Mark," now in the Pitti Palace, 
and the famous " Madonna di Misericordia" at Lucca, 
were painted after his return. Every picture now 
painted by him displayed increasing vigor, and he 
was still in the full possession of his powers when he 
was seized with a sudden illness, caused, it is said, by 
eating too many figs, and died in his convent, Oc- 
tober 8th, 1 517, in his forty-eighth year. 

The work by which Fra Bartolomeo is best known 
is the "Madonna di Misericordia" — a grand and 
beautiful figure of the Virgin standing on a platform 
with arms outstretched over a group of supplicants. 
Sir David Wilkie, who saw it during his travels in 
Italy, thought it combined the merits of Raphael, of 

Titian, of Rem- 
brandt, and of 
Rubens. "Here," 
he wrote in his 
letters, "a monk 
in his cloisters, 
shut out from the 
taunts and criti- 
cism of the world 
seems to have 
anticipated in his 
early time all 
that his art could 
arrive at in its 
most advanced 
maturity ; and 
thus he has been 
able to do with- 
out the custom- 
ary blandish- 
ments of the la- 
ter period, and 
with the higher 
qualities peculiar 
to the age in 
which he lived." 
His other works 
are " St. Mark," 
in the Pitti Pal- 
ace — a single fig- 
ure seated, and 
holding his Gos- 
pel in his hand; 
the "Deposition 
from the Cross," 
in the same pal- 
ace ; a " Presen- 
tation in the 
Temple," in the 
Imperial Gallery 
of Vienna — a 
picture of great 
beauty and dig- 
nity, well known 
by the engrav- 
ings of it ; and a 
" Madonna, " — 
painted as an ak 
tar-piece for his 
own convent — 
and now in the 
Louvre, at Paris. 
He also painted 
historical pieces 
and portraits. He excelled in female heads, which 
are characterized by exquisite tenderness and beauty. 
One of the finest of these — perhaps the finest of all 
— is the portrait of a Princess Visconti, one of the 
great families of Italy, originally from Lombardy, and 
descended, according to tradition, from Desiderius, 
the last king of the Lombards. It is nobler, we think, 
than any of Raphael's portraits — even the renowned 
"Jeanne d'Arragon," which it surpasses in grace and 
purity of sentiment. The face is exquisite, the hair 
beautifully managed, and the drapery perfect. 



People always fancy that we cannot become wise, 
without becoming old also; but, in truth, as years 
accumulate, it is hard to keep ourselves as wise as 
we were. Man becomes, in the different stages of his 
life, indeed a different being ; but he cannot say that 
he will surely be better as he goes onward, and, in 
certain matters, he is as likely to be right in his 
twentieth, as in his sixtieth year. — Goethe. 



